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public funds. However, the planning process needed to be adjusted to
the nature and scope of the problems of individual areas. It did not need
to be the same for growing and declining areas, nor for corridor and
regional problems. The conferees also concluded that the federal gov-
ernment had been overly restrictive in its regulations, making the
planning process costly, time-consuming, and difficult to administer.
They agreed that regulations should be streamlined, the goals to be
achieved should be specified, and the decisions on how to meet them
should be left to the states and local governments (1). The findings of
the 1982 conference are a logical precursor to those of the Charlotte
conference.

Another contextual view of events leading up to the Charlotte confer-
ence was expressed by Daniel Brand of Charles River Associates. He
stated that when these conferences started in the late 1950s, the Inter-
state highway system was the single solution, or single vision, as Sarah
Campbell of the Surface Transportation Policy Project (STTP) called it.
The highways were built with 90 percent federal funding and no cost
ceiling for approved mileage. Since there was no cost cap and the
federal matching ratio was so high, the highways were built as large as
possible and represented an attempt to solve as many transportation
problems as possible. Gold-plated was an adjective sometimes used to
describe urban Interstate highways.

Unfortunately, those big new highways brought with them some
displacement of residents and jobs. The conference heard Charles
Royer, former mayor of Seattle, state, "You can't build fancy transpor-
tation systems across some of these chasms that are opening up in
American society. You can't connect burning downtown buildings with
one-acre lots in suburbia. You can't connect rich places with very poor
places. You can't connect white places with black places." The early
conferences in the Charlotte series were a response to the urban high-
way revolt of the 1950s and 1960s. Local planners and public officials
were up in arms because of the decline of the central city, which was
caused by many factors (not only the new highways).

An early response to these controversies was to implement an ana-
lytic process. Section 134 of the 1962 Highway Act required regional
land use and travel forecasts to be carried out by July 1, 1965. New
planning agencies were set up to conduct the new technical studies.
Those were exciting times, and many professionals may remember the
exhilaration of that era of mushrooming analytic methods development.